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In THE SPECTATOR of August 22, 1901, there appeared an 
article entitled “Experience of English Temperance Life Of- 
fices,’ which contained much valuable information regarding 
insurance upon the lives of total abstainers, gleaned from the 
experience of the English companies. The article was pre- 
pared for THE SpEcTaTOoR, at our request, by J. M. Skinner, 
a gentleman long connected with life insurance in England, 
who was duly compensated for it. Shortly after its appear- 
ance in our columns a paraphrase oi it appeared in the New 
York Sun, minus the valuable comparative table that was 
contained in Mr. Skinner’s article. A day or two later a con- 
densation of the Sun’s emasculated rendering of THE 
SPECTATOR article was printed in The Evening Post, and 
finally our contemporary, !nsurance, reprints The Sun article. 
In one form or another the information furnished by Mr. 
Skinner to THE SPECTATOR is going the rounds of the press, 
but without credit to the source whence it is derived. This is 
scarcely fair, but so long as information regarding any phase 
of insurance gets spread broadcast among the people we 
shall derive satisfaction from the fact that it originated with 
THE SPEcTATOR. Specialized journals cannot expect credit 
or fair treatment from the daily press, whose editors “scoop” 
in everything that comes their way, with little regard for pro- 
prietorship, but from their contemporaries in the same line 
of business a greater amount of courtesy is looked for. 





In other columns of this issue of THE SPECTA10R will be 
found extracts from the report of the committee on fidelity 
bonds, made at the annual meeting of the Bankers Associa- 
tion, held at Milwaukee last week. It appears that the char- 
acter of the fidelity bonds offered to the banks was not satis- 
factory, and two or three years ago this ccmmittee had a 
hond prepared by competent legal authorities which is re- 
garded as just and equitable, and giving to the banks the de- 
gree of insurance for the fidelity of their employees that the 
premium charged entitled them to. This bond has been in 
use about a year by some members of the association, and its 
adoption by all banks is likely to follow the prominence given 
to the subject at the meeting last week. There are some four- 
teen or fifteen companies doing fidelity business, and eight of 
these are quoted in the report as approving of the bond 
recommended by the committee, and most of these are now 
using it where bank empioyees are concerned. The report 
contains the following statement: 

Without intimating that the companies do not as a rule pay their 
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losses, we regret to report that during the year 1900 sixty-one per cent 
of the losses reported to us were resisted, contested, or otherwise 
unpaid by the companies which had accepted the premiums and issued 
therefor something that was called fidelity insurance, the losses to 
our members from this source being in a single year several times the 
average annual loss sustained by our members from the depredations 
of burglars, robbers and holdups since 1894. 

This is strong confirmation of the comments made in THE 
SpeEcTATOR of last week, to the effect that fidelity bonds were 
so full of technicalities that there was little insurance in them. 
But the bankers, in adopting a bond of their own, have 
forced the insuring companies to give a fair measure of insur- 
ance for the premiums paid therefor. In the case of all other 
employers requiring fidelity bonds they must accept such as 
the companies choose to give them, and when they are care- 
fully analyzed, they will be found to abound in technicalities 
and requirements that virtually nullify the promises of insur- 
ance made in their behalf. The bankers’ bond does away with 
some of these objectionable features, and seems to be a good 
foundation upon which to construct a fidelity bond for gen- 
eral use that would satisfy those who are required to pay the 
premiums. 





In another column we reproduce an editorial paragraph 
from The Weekly Underwriter, criticising the uncalled-for 
remarks of A. J. Flitcraft, publisher of an insurance paper 
called The Life Insurance Courant, at the banquet of the Chi- 
cago Life Underwriters Association, at Kinsley’s, on Tues- 
day of last week. Flitcraft circulates among life underwriters’ 
conventions primarily to advertise and sell his publication, 
and has even been guilty of soliciting for subscriptions in 
dress suit at an evening banquet. Possessing unlimited eg- 
otism and bravado, he believes that he can accomplish much 
in this direction by taking active part in underwriters’ de- 
liberations, in caucuses for nominations, and by otherwise 
interfering with the proceedings of insurance men at insur- 
rance gatherings. At the National Convention of Life Under- 
writers, at Portland, he created much merriment among some 
and indignation and disgust among other life underwriters, 
according to the temperament of the men, by buttonholing 
delegates in the lobby and reading-rooms, canvassing for the 
candidate for the presidency whose cause he espoused. He 
made himself a great bore and won great unpopularity, the 
delegates not hesitating to speak their opinions freely about 
him. Other insurance journalists present felt it their duty 
to refrain from any participation in the canvass for candidates 
or to mix up with association politics, because these were the 
riatural functions of the delegates, and reputable journal- 
ists had no disposition to intrude on the prerogatives of the 
constituency of a convention which they were permitted to 
attend by courtesy only. Flitcraft, however, with his egre- 
gious conceit, felt himself foremost in the fight for presiding 
officer, and probably believes that he defeated the candidate 
he was opposed to by his boresome mouthings to the delegates 
he buttonholed. It is almost certain that the newly-elected 
president, Mr. Wyman, felt that Flitcraft’s advocacy of him 
was a hindrance rather than an advantage, but it would be im- 
possible to convince the latter individual of this fact. THE 
SPECTATOR, in its report of the national convention proceed- 
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ings, was the first journal to comment editorially on the un- 
wisdom of the attack made on Mr. Farley because of his con- 
nection with the executive special department of the Mutual 
Life. It is unfortunate that the contest for president took on 
this phase, for personally Mr. Farley is extremely popular 
with the members of the association, and Mr. Flitcraft’s dis- 
tortion of facts and attempts to belittle him will but serve to 
increase the popularity of one so highly esteemed as is Mr. 
Farley. 





ELSEWHERE in this issue of THE SpEcTaAToR will be found 
a communication entitled “A Defense of Twisting and Re- 
bating in Life Insurance.” The writer takes issue with THE 
SPECTATOR for its condemnation of these practices in life in- 
surance, and asks whether we would condemn similar prac- 
tices in ordinary business competition, bringing the question 
home to us by asking if it “is wrong for newspapers and 
magazines to enter into this unholy work of twisting.” To 
answer this last query we may say that THE SPECTATOR rep- 
resentatives have been instructed never to attempt to take 
business away from a competitor. They may and do some- 
times seek to secure the same business that a competitor has 
that we have not, but they do not ask to have the business 
transferred from a competitor to THE Specrator. We would 
consider such a proceeding dishonorable and unworthy of us. 
Moreover, there is a wide difference between ordinary com- 
mercial enterprises, conducted solely from a money-making 
standpoint, and the business of life insurance, which is a 
beneficent system making provision for widows and orphans. 
When a person has been educated up to the point of insuring 
his life, and is satisfied and contented with the policy he has 
secured, comforting himself with the knowledge that his de- 
pendents are provided for in case of his death, it is positive 
cruelty for the agent of some other company to attempt to 
make him dissatisfied with his policy and induce him to change 
into another company. The agent does not do this for any 
love he bears the insured, but solely that he may obtain a 
commission by “twisting” the policy from a competing ccm- 
pany into the one represented by him. It is possible that he 
may offer some slight pecuniary benefit to the insured in the 
transaction, but this will not compensate for the fact that he 
has sown the seeds of dissatisfaction in the mind of the in- 
sured, and taught him to look with suspicion upon every life 
insurance proposition. Our correspondent cites two cases 
that, if not exaggerated, certainly show a wide difference in 
the results realized under policies in different companies, but 
these are exceptional cases, and there were probably some 
conditions not explained that might account for the differ- 
ence. Agents sell policies that are adapted to the demands of 
the intending insurer, often writing one form when their pref- 
erence would be for another, but they suit their customer if 
possible, and it would not be surprising if some persuasive 
agent came along later and, under changed conditions, showed 
the insured that another form of policy would have given him 
better results. It might be possible for a glib-tongued agent 
to find fault with every form of policy ever issued—except 
the one he is trying to sell—but the next agent that comes 
along may drive a horse and cart through even that one. 
“Twisting” is a game that several can play at, and the one 











who begins it may find such practice, like the muskets noted 
by the poet, 
—‘“though well aimed at duck or plover, 
Bear wide and kick their owners over.” 

The practice of “twisting” has been so severely condemned 
by companies, by associations of life agents, and by insurance 
journals in general, as demoralizing and opposed to the 
interests of life insurance, that it is surprising that it can find 
any defenders. As to rebating, to which our correspondent 
refers, the subject has been worn so threadbare in the col- 
umns of THE SpecTAToR that we can find no language now 
with which to deprecate it as unbusinesslike and demoralizing 
more emphatic than we have employed on numerous occasions. 

* * * * * 

Apropos of this subject is the statement recently made in 
our hearing of an agent who has been especially successful 
in writing life insurance. He called on a wealthy man one 
day, hoping to get an application from him. The gentleman 
said: “It is useless for you to waste your time on me. [ ain 
negotiating with a gentleman who represents another com- 
pany,” which he named. “Very well,” said the disappointed 
agent, “that is a first-class company, and the gentleman who 
represents it will do the right thing by you. I am glad you are 
in such good hands. Good morning.” After the agent had 
left the gentleman turned to a friend and said: “That is a 
revelation in life insurance soliciting. That agent had not a 
disparaging word to say against his competitors, and I like 
his style.” The next day he sent for the agent, gave him an 
application for a large amount, and has since been the means 
of introducing him to others who have also placed their :n- 
surance with the agent who has a conscience. Moral—lt is 
better to build up than to tear down. Sell your own goods 
on their merits, and leave a clear field for others to do the 
same thing. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


Central store No. 20 has been one of the “targets’’ for storage oi- 
ferings during the past few days. A large line on carpets for W. & 
D. Sloane was covered last week by Brokers Starkweather & Shep- 
ley in this warehouse, and a considerable volume of insurance on 
other kinds of merchandise was also effected. 

Circular No. 278 states that broker’s certificate 17,677, George 
Breher, of 253 Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn, has been revoked. 

There has been recently a fairly steady demand for ‘“‘accommoda- 
tion” lines on grain in Erie and West Shore elevators. These struct- 
ures, apparently, are holding a large quantity of grain. Brokers 
Craft & Son, Lockwood & Lowe, and John Newman have been 
prominently identified with the placing of the various accounts. 

On Saturday last occurred the destructive fire of S. Baumann & 
Bro., Sixth avenue, between Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets. It came 
at the end of a series of losses—North William street. Park place 
and Cortlandt street—in the aggregate, reminding local underwriters 
of the experiences of 1899 and 1900. Following each other in rapid 
succession, as they did, there was a similarity in the way that loss 
piled up during the two years referred to. 

The Baumann risk, as a class, has for some time been under muc! 
deep consideration by local underwriters, particularly as to the rat 
feature. It is a question in minds of quite a number whether suc! 
large furniture stocks should not pay more rate (rather than less) 
than the factory risks which manufacture and produce the identicz! 
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goods. In the former case the warerooms are, as a rule, not only of 
very large area, but they embrace many elements of positive danger 
—excelsior for packing, varnish and oils for touching up, upholster- 
ing, etc. As to furniture factories, rate organizations generally ap- 
proach such risks with a higher basis figure. and look upon the dry 
rooms, the sawing, planing features, as the prominent factors in fix- 
ing an adequate rate. The Baumann risk paid 1% per cent. 

Edward Meinel, secretary of the Eagle Fire, was married to Miss 
Ethel G. Webber of Buffalo cn Tuesday of last week. 

It is whispered that the Erie Fire of Buffalo will further curtail its 
field of operations in the near future, and that the company will 
eventually confine its business to the States of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

John Howley will enter into partnership with John E. King in his 
local agency business in this city. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

Decision was reserved in the hearing to determine the value of the 
St. James building, of this city, owned by the Security Trust and 
Life, held before Superintendent Hendricks in Albany, last week. 

Dr. George A. Moore, president of the Pacific Mutual Life, was a 
New York visitor last week. He reports that the company is making 
highly satisfactory progress in both the life and accident departments. 


A mortgage of $310,000 was recorded last week in favor of the 
Metropolitan Life on property situated at the northeast corner of 
Sroadway and Ninety-seventh street. 

In the report of the examination of the Minnesota Mutual Life, 
made by Commissioner Dearth, a very complimentary reference was 
made to the manner in which the business had been transferred from 
the assessment to the old-line plan. This transfer was handled by 
Clarence E. Secor, the company’s manager for the Eastern field, and 
a gentleman well known to New Yorkers. He selected a limited 
number of special agents, loyal to the company, to transfer the busi- 
ness from the assessment to the old-line basis, and by careful expla- 
nation to the. policyholders their efforts met with such success that 
at the present time the books show over eight-five per cent of the 
old business transferred. This may be considered as a remarkable 
achievement, and Mr. Secor is fully entitled to the credit which 
President Palmer and the board of trustees have accorded him. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The economic condenser is at work, and the excess-commission 
offices are gradually beginning to realize that the, game is as un- 
profitable as it is unfair to loyal competitors. Following the retire- 
ments of George R. Lewis and William Feiler, comes that of Collins, 
Craine & Park, the successors of the original high-commission Dar- 
row agency, Mr. Park retiring altogether from the insurance busi- 
ness, while Mr. Collins and Mr. Craine form other connections, in 
conjunction with the transfer of the business to the old-established 
agency of William E. Rollo & Son. 

Apart from the high commission item itself, as a means to an end— 
generally the end of the agent—the general expense pressure has led 
to further consolidations and changes. The most important last 
week was the blending of the Moore & Janes and Lyman & Herrick 
offices under the prospective style of Moore, Janes, Lyman & Her- 
rick, though it is not quite clear why the quick should not have been 
recognized as much as the dead, and the name of Hubbard substi- 
tuted for that of Janes. To quote The Atchison Globe: “Be good to 
the living: the dead are able to take care of themselves.” 

W. C. Magill & Co. will also effect a change November 1, E. E. 
Jaycox retiring, to engage with Adolph Loeb & Son. Mr. Magill will 
then be joined by his son, Robert, who has for some time past been 
in business with the Rogers & Rollo office. 

W. C. Boorn, agency superintendent of the London and Lanca- 
shire, and connected with that service for nearly twenty years, has re- 
signed, and will probably make another connection in the business 
next year. 

The quarterly session of the Chicago Underwriters Association ad- 
journed last week, all proposed reductions being defeated, though, 
aside from a proposed coal yard and salt.shed schedule, no action was 
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taken as to a general advance in rates. The “monkey work” in- 
volved in the fireproof building schedule, mill construction credits, 
etc., is not wholly relished by the agents whose time is now almost 
wholly occupied in “making explanations to customers.” 


Complaint is publicly made as to the action of the Chicago gen- 
eral agents, as a body, in neglecting all business connected with the 
affairs of the Chicago local association, except when some Western 
Union pressure is “on,” and the locals require to be urged to adopt 
some pet scheme toward which the real local agents have not warmed 
up. It is claimed, and perhaps not without reason, that the man- 
agers enjoying local membership should show a continuous, and not 
a spasmodic, interest in the work of the association. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

The life men had a reunicn of more than ordinary interest last 
week, the occasion being mainly a reception to President Wyman and 
Secretary Mason of the Naticnal Association. The official greeting 
to these gentlemen was cordial in the extreme, as well as flowery, in 
fact, the address of honor being delivered by the gifted Charles B. 
Soule. The response of President Wyman was most sympathetic, 
and also confidential, in admitting that he was the victim of a 
“thirteen” combination, involving wife, company, national associa- 
tion, local association, and the office boy. 

I. M. Hamilton, president of the Federal Life of Chicago, and C. 
H. Reeves of the Prudential, were admitted as members, and the 
following applicants for membership reported by the executive com- 
mittee: L. L. Higgins, A. W. Seabrease, R. L. Crescy, John Curry, 
George M. Herrick, W. Higgins and L. E. Spencer. 


The presentation to Fred. B. Mason was made by the veteran 
John K. Stearns, and the response went into considerable detail as to 
the ideal and the actual in life practice, illustrated by copious ex- 
tracts from the remarks made at the national convention. L. 
Brackett Bishop and J. L. Ferguson also spoke as delegates from 
Portland, and admitted that they had been royally treated by the 
Eastern brethren. 

The harmony is reported to have been disturbed by A. J. Flit- 
craft, an insurance publisher, who made an unnecessary attack upon 
the Mutual Life of New York and Philip H. Farley, who was de- 
feated at the national convention in the friendly race for the presi- 
dency, won by William D. Wyman of the Berkshire. It is a wonder Mr. 
Flitcraft did not seek to strengthen his case by pointing out the 
curious fact that the cash surrender values paid by the Mutual and 
the Berskshire are almost precisely similar. Subsequent to the meet- 
ing, General Agent Jackson of the Mutual Life, addressed a letter to 
President Janney of the local association, asking that Mr. Flitcraft’s 
attack should be officially considered, and answered, in justice to the 
company and Mr. Farley. 

It is rather interesting, and almost sad, to note the coming retire- 
ment from business of two Western life veterans, who have done no 
small share of pioneer work in behalf of two of the best exponents 
of high-class life underwriting—L. C. Lawton of the Mutual Life’s 
Ohio department, and Edwin Fowler of the Mutual Benefit’s Mis- 
souri department have both served long and faithfully, and will now 
pass on the good work to younger hands, though none the less will- 
ing hearts. 

Ferguson Brothers of the Prudential are pushing for business, 
and have already attained the third place in the company’s honor 
roll in the Western field. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

At next Saturday’s meeting of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change consideration will be given to a schedule for non-sprinkled 
department stores, to take the place of judgment-made ratings. 

Osborne Howes, secretary of the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers, has been nominated by the Democrats for State Senator from 
the Second Norfolk district. Mr. Howes would make a first-class 
Senator , but—he is in the wrong kind of a district. 

A recent case in Boston should serve as a warning for agents and 
brokers to “get a move on” on occasions. A verdict of $131 has been 
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given in the Superior Court against the Metropolitan Plate Glass 
Company. The company insured glass in a jewelry store. The owner 
of the store, in making certain changes, put in Pollard setting. The 
company declined to accept the new risk, and gave instructions that 
the policy be canceled. But a loss took place before the broker took 
action, and the company had to make good the loss. 

H. A. Tirrill has resigned the secretary and treasurership of the 


Braintree (Mass.) Board of Fire Underwriters, which position he has 


held for the past eighteen years. 

In an action by a husband upon a policy of fire insurance on a barn 
owned by the wife, the full bench decided that a husband has an in- 
surable interest in ordinary buildings on his wife’s land which will 
give him a right to take out insurance on the property for his pro- 
tection. 

At the meeting of the Boston Associated Board of Trade, Monday 
evening, Robert A. Boit, the well-known Boston underwriter, chair- 
man of the committee on insurance and building laws, made a 
valuable report, in which he gave the average fire losses of several 
great cities in the world for five years and the loss per capita per 
annum in each. He strongly urged the importance of improvement 
in metropolitan building laws. 

At the meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange, Saturday, 
October 19, a new form of reduced rate clause in fire insurance pol- 
icies was adopted. The new form is much more explicit than the old 
and it does away with special appraisals if the aggregate claim for 
loss is less than five per cent of the actual value of the property in- 
sured and damaged by fire. The clause is as follows: “In consid- 
eration of the reduced rate at which this policy is issued, it is ex- 
pressly stipulated and made a condition of the contract that, in the 
event of loss, this company shall be liable for no greater proportion 
thereof than the amount hereby insured bears to per cent of 
the actual value of the property described herein at the time when 
such loss shall happen, nor more than the proportion which this pol- 
icy bears to the total insurance thereon; provided, however, that if 
the aggregate claim for any loss shall not exceed five per cent of the 
actual value, no special inventory or appraisement of the damaged 
property shall be required. 

“If this policy be divided into two or more items, or if two or 
more buildings or their contents be included in a single item, then 
the foregoing conditions shall apply to each item, or building and its 
contents separately.” 

This latter clause is a very important one, and has been the subject 
of careful consideration, both by the Exchange and the Boston Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 

Life and Casualty Notes. 

The American Legion of Honor, whose headquarters is in Boston, 
is, it would seem, facing a rather discouraging outlook. The assess- 
ments in recent months have been frequent, and to make up for lapses 
many assessments have been double. The order in 1890 had 62,574 
members. In 1900 it had 11,160 members, and the official report of 
last June showed but 8168 members. The statement filed with the 
Insurance Department on April 30 showed a membership of 0690; 
new members, eleven; lost by death, 184, and by lapses, in three 
months, 1357. At the present time the charge for members over fifty 
years of age is, for a certificate of $5000, $24 per month. 

C. H. Flood, manager of the home office agency of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, is receiving congratulations on his engagement to 
Miss Grace Thomas, a popular young lady of Taunton. 

A fine portrait of the late Elizur Wright, one time Insurance Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, has been hung in the Insurance Depart- 
ment. It was presented to the department by his son, Walter C. 
Wright. 

Thursday and Friday, this week, the Actuarial Society of America 
will hold its annual sessions at The Lenox. On both these days the 
New England Mutual Life entertains the actuaries at luncheon. On 
Wednesday evening, at Young’s, the meeting and dinner of the Boston 
. Life Underwriters Association was designated “actuaries’ night.” 
Among those expected to speak were: Oscar B. Ireland, president of 
the actuaries; J. A. De Baer, of the National of Vermont; J. K. Gore, 
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actuary of the Prudential, and Emory McClintock, actuary of the 
Mutual Life. This being entertained is something new with the ac- 
tuaries, as they have always heretofore strenuously insisted upon 
flocking together all by themselves. 

The Eastern Massachusetts agency force of the Union Central Life 
gave a dinner complimentary to General Agent R. L. Pond and Mrs. 
Pond at Young’s, Wednesday evening. The occasion was a very pleas- 
ant and enjoyable one. 

President Hall, of the Massachugetts Mutual Life, is making a tour 
of the West for the purpose, it is hinted, of establishing new general 
agencies of his company in leading cities. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


It has come to be the opinion of a majority of insurance men in 
Philadelphia that in addition to the many fires: which are directly due 
to old or imperfect electric wiring, a large number of those the cause 
of which is marked “not ascertainable” are also due to the same 
cause. Electricity has been responsible for so many fires of late that 
the cost of a thorough reinspection of all wiring installed more than 
five years ago would be of small moment as compared with the large 
sum which would probably be saved to the companies, if the fires 
resulting from this cause were reduced to a minimum. The fire record 
of four fires in the hour between 10:30 and 11:30 P. M., October 13, 
while being without precedent as a record of fires caused by electricity 
during such a short space of time, also clearly indicates the necessity 
of taking steps to prevent this unnecessary waste. 

Two more incendiaries have been detected and convicted in this 
city—two girls, aged respectively sixteen and seventeen years, having 
tried to burn the Magdalene Home. 

Among the many changes taking place in the management of lead- 
ing offices here none has caused more surprise than the removal of 
William Brockie, one of the resident members of the firm of Johnson 
& Higgins, to the New York office of the firm, which will soon occur. 
Mr. Brockie has a host of friends, and is prominent socially in this 
city, but none will regret to hear of his determination more than those 
who have been in contact with him in the insurance business. 

The recent decision of the Superior Court of this State in favor of 
the defendant in the case of the Pennsburg Manufacturing Company 
vs. Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company no doubt applies with equal 
force to the other companies against which suits were brought to col- 
lect for loss to the plaintiff’s property. The facts of the case are these: 
On July 9, 1896, the plaintiff wrote H. C. Coleman of Norristown, their 
broker and the agent of the various companies named, that they had 
taken their insurance out of his hands and placed it through another 
agent. This letter reached him on July 10. The same evening Cole- 
man replied that he hoped they would reconsider their action, as they 
had agreed to place the insurance with him, and that he held the 
policies subject to their orders, having placed the same from July |, 
1896. This letter did not reach them until the morning of the 11th, 
but as the plant had burned down about noon on the toth, they had 
no opportunity to consider his proposition before the fire. On the 
11th they came to his office in the afternoon, and during his absence. 
and without having mentioned the loss, obtained from Coleman’s 
clerk the policies which he held. Shortly afterward he became ac- 
quainted with the fact, and returned their check for the premium, 
with a demand for the surrender of the policies. This they declined 
te do, and subsequently brought suit under the various policies. 

On the 12th the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association notified 
the street of the following change: All policies on unsprinkled paper 
and pulp mills in the city must contain the three-fourths value clause 
in lieu of the eighty per cent co-insurance clause formerly used. 
Sprinkled mills may, however, be written under blanket form of 
policy, with ninety per cent co-insurance clause attached. 

The same association notifies the members that the custom in many 
places of using the space over the boilers for the drying of overalls 
and other materials, and the accumulation of rubbish, etc., in such 
spaces, has often been the cause of fires. In order to diminish the 
number of fires from such causes, the surveyors of this association 
have been instructed to require the protection of the space above the 
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boilers by screens of wire netting (about one-inch mesh), extending 
from the top of the boilers to the ceiling, some provision to be made 
in all cases for access to the enclosed space by wire doors or other- 
wise, for the purpose of regularly cleaning the same of the dust which 
will accumulate in such places. The only exception to this require- 
ment will be in places where the ceiling above the boiler is of so- 
called fireproof construction. 

The condition in an insurance policy, that it shall be void if any 
change in the title of the company takes place, was strictly interpreted 
by a Pennsylvania court recently. The decision says that the giving 
of a deed, absolute on its face and containing no intimation that it is 
not an absolute conveyance of title and interest, renders the policy 
void, though there is a subsequent reconveyance. This point has 
probably never been raised before, and although conveyances of this 
kind are constantly occurring, lawyers and conveyancers generally 
have not thought it necessary to have any transfers made on the pol- 
icies, where the title finally rests with the party who is already the 
assured thereunder. This has especially been the case with perpetual 
policies, where the cost of each transfer is fifty cents. Under this de- 
cision it seems to be imperative that the changes in title to any prop- 
erty should be exactly followed on the policy or policies insuring the 
same. 

The sole agency of the Buffalo German has been located in A. M. 
Waldron’s office. 

Life and Casualty Notes. 

J. Thomas Moore, superintendent of agencies of the Provident Life 
and Trust Company of this city, returned this week after a couple of 
weeks’ trip through the West on business of the company. 

Dr. W. A. Wormley, formerly connected with the office of Charles 
H. Adams, district manager of the Central Accident, and lately con- 
nected with the Philadelphia Casualty Company, has again entered 
Mr. Adams’ office as special agent. 

Major Martin Collin, a prominent general agent of the Penn Mu- 
tual, will give a reception on the 26th to his many friends. The of- 
ficials and office force of the company constitute a large percentage of 
the invited guests. 





FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING. 


Loss of Efficiency in Fire Pumps, in Lifts, Suction Pipes, and 
Suction Pipe Connections. 
BY GEORGE VELTEN STEEB 

There is more than the construction of a fire pump that is necessary 
to its successful operation and continued full efficiency, for the pump 
may be one of the very best, and yet, in the setting of it, its connec- 
tions, both steam and water, its method of connection for suction, its 
lift of suction, etc., the results given by it may be much inferior to a 
less well-built and capable fire pump, and, therefore, the mere setting 
up of a good fire pump does not imply that the maximum efficiency 
of the pump will be realized. 

One of the points of consideration in the best and most lasting re- 
sults to be obtained of a fire pump is the lift, the suction pipe and the 
suction pipe connections. 

Lirt. 

A short length and a small lift is always to be desired. A lift of 
more than eighteen feet at sea level is to be deprecated, for while, 
theoretically, a pump will lift 33.95 feet at sea level, this is figuring 
with a perfect vaccum and without any friction; and while, prac- 
tically, a pump will, with the loss in vacuum which is to be expected, 
and the friction in a vertical length of pipe forming a direct-suction 
pipe for the pump, lift twenty-five feet at sea level, it is not well to 
base the lift of a fire pump on these figures, for a fire pump is ex- 
pected to take wafer immediately (theoretically), otherwise valuable 
time is sure to be lost in case of a fire. A vertical lift of eighteen feet 
should be a maximum for short lengths of suction pipe, and it must 
not be understood that I advise any such lift unless the length of the 
suction pipe is short, the number of elbows and bends small, and that 
there is only one vertical and one horizontal section of suction pipe; 
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and then, that the vertical pipe be at the pump and the horizontal pipe 
below the level of the water supply; there is apt to be too much to 
contend with in the way of leakages in joints and the reduction of a 
positive maximum -water intake as the strainer. For long lengths of 
suction pipe and more than one vertical and one horizontal length of 
pipe the lift had better be no more than twelve feet, at sea level, and 
one foot less for each 1500 feet above sea level. 

The manner of running suction pipes, in their relative order of econ- 
omy of pump operation and highest degree of efficiency, is, under gen- 
eral conditions, as follows: (1) A vertical drop with the foot valve and 
strainer directly at the end of this section of vertical pipe; (2) a ver- 
tical drop with one section horizontal pipe laid below the level of the 
water supply; (3) a horizontal section with a vertical section at the 
well; (4) a vertical drop at the pump, a horizontal section and a ver- 
tical section at the well. 

A vertical drop with a horizontal pipe running to a small vertical 
section for the foot-valve connection is much preferable to a vertical 
drop and an inclined section running to the vertical section for the 
foot-valve connection. ( (2) will, of course, need a short length of 
vertical pipe at the well for foot-valve and strainer attachment.) 


SucTION PIPEs. 

Horizontal lengths of suction pipe should be carefully laid in order 
to lessen the liability of air pockets in the pipe; this is, in fact, true of 
all pipes laid horizontally or on an incline. Air pockets in a suction 
pipe are detriments to the proper action of a pump, and should be 
obviated. An air pocket acts in different ways to retard and impede 
the flow of water to the water chambers; it will act by loss of air as 
a vacuum chamber to suck the water back, or as a cushion of com- 
pressed air to force the water back, or in the initial stages of taking 
suction by the pump the release of the air at the pocket will allow the 
air to flow into the water chambers of the pump, and thus cause a loss 
in the taking of the water by the pump, and any and all of these results 
are bad for the pump, producing hammering and a strained action. 

The fewer elbows and bends in a suction pipe the better it is for the 
efficiency of the pump, as friction is then reduced to a great extent 
and the flow is increased for the same suction force. 

Leaking suction pipes not only tend to weaken the pump, but ma- 
terially detract from its efficiency. If air is drawn into a suction pipe 
the draft of water by the action of the pump is interfered with, but 
it is more difficult for the pump to hold its suction when the water 
is obtained, and the mure difficult this becomes the greater is the strain 
on the pump; and the greater the strain on the pump, the more is not 
only the efficiency lessened, but at the same time the chances of a 
deterioration of the pump from excessive work in maintaining the 
suction is increased. No appliance should be depended on to do ex- 
cessive work. If a manufacturer who desires to produce the best 
results at the least cost and expects to continue in business for a length 
of time, at a minimum cost of operation, finds that his engine is over- 
loaded and has excessive strain put upon it from the overloading, he 
will at once take steps to remedy this fault; then why should not the 
fire pump receive the same degree of attention? With the fire pump 
it is only a case of removing the cause, and that is done by ascertain- 
ing the location of the leak and remedying it. 

The causes of leaks in suction pipes are not many, and can be ascer- 
tained and remedied; the location of the leak will be in one of three 
places, i. e., at the leaded joints, at the flange joints, or in the pipes, 
from cracks or blow holes. If in the leaded joints, it is caused by 
poorly-made joints, caused by incompetent workmen, from using too 
small a quantity of rope and lead (especially the latter), or from poor 
compacting, and all of these faults can be remedied by properly calk- 
ing the joints. The calking is done by thoroughly ramming tarred 
rope yarn and pouring upon this melted lead, which latter is prevented 
from spreading by a clay plaster collar on the spigot pipe at the face 
of the faucet (or bell) pipe; the yarn is about one to two inches in 
depth; the lead, after pouring, is compacted by a calking hammer. 
Untarred rope yarn is used by some pipe contractors, but tarred rope 
yarn does not seem to burn as much, and therefore makes a better body 
for the melted lead to be poured upon; also, in case of moisture, the 
tarred rope yarn decreases the sputtering of the melted lead. Care 
must be taken in all of the processes of making the joint; the rope 
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yarn must be well rammed, and a sufficient quantity of lead poured 
into the space between the faucet (or bell) and spigot, so that after 
compacting, the lead will reach to a level with the face of the faucet 
(or bell); but in all cases the lead must be well compacted, otherwise 
there will be the greatest probability of air leakage through the joint 
into the pipe. If in the flange joints the remedy is to place proper 
packing between the flanges and then thoroughly tighten the bolts; 
pasteboard packing is absolutely worthless here, and any packing that 
will absorb and carry off water is equally poor. If in the pipes, from 
cracks or blow holes, the remedy is obvious—replace the leaking pipes. 


A leaky suction pipe must be tested joint by joint until the leak is 
discovered and corrected. If the pipe has been laid in a trench and 
covered with earth it may seem like a great deal of labor and expense 
to lay it bare, but there is no other way out of it. A practical method 
for testing a suction pipe is to put a blank flange over the lower joint 
in the water, a similar one on the delivery flange of the pump; fill the 
suction pipe and pump with water; insert in any convenient place in 
the suction pipe a pressure gauge; then with a small hand force pump, 
unless another source of pressure is had, get up a pressure of, say fifty 
to sixty pounds per square inch, and then shut off the force pump 
connection with this pressure on the suction pipe and pump. Now 
watch the pointer on the dial of the pressure gauge, and if it loses pres- 
sure it is certain that a leak exists somewhere; nothing now remains 
but to search it out and fix it. 

If the suction pipe is not in a covered trench, but accessible through- 
out its length to the water supply, a leak can readily be discovered 
when the pump is in use by the sound of the air rushing into the pipe; 
having thus located the joint, for that is wheré the leak is likely to 
occur, the exact location of the hole or leak can generally be found by 
means of a lighted candle, the in-rushing air diverting the flame to- 
ward the hole in the pipe, if held near enough to be so influenced.— 
“Pumping Machinery,” William M. Barr. 


Suction Pree CoNNECTIONS. 


Foot-valves and strainers also need attention. The valve may have 
a stone or compacted earth under its seat or seats, and so allow the 
water in the suction pipe to run back into the well, and thus the pump 
is forced to lift the water from the well to the water chambers every 
time that it is operated, and thus extra work is put upon the pump, 
and extra work, when in the line of an “effort,” should be obviated 
as much as possible; therefore it is that the foot-valve should be 
occasionally examined to see that it seats properly. The strainer, in 
certain localities, is apt to become more or less clogged up with mud, 
and thus reduce the inflow of water through it; hence it should be 
cleaned every once in awhile. 

It follows that to produce the best results and obtain the highest 
efficiency of a fire pump, the suction of the pump must receive de- 
cided consideration, not only in the initial stages, but ever afterward. 
The lift must be as small as possible, the length of suction pipe as 
short as possible, the manner of running the pipe and the calking of 
the joints must be carefully considered and carried out, and care must 
be given to the keeping of all the intake parts in clean and good con- 
dition. 














COMMUNICATION. 


A Defense of ‘‘ Twisting ’’ and ‘‘ Rebating’’ in Life Insurance. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


I notice in your issue of the toth inst. an editorial in which you 
hold up to the execration of the world the insurance agent who in- 
duces the holder of a policy in one company to give it up and take 
the policy of another company. I want to ask you a few questions 
along that line, running a parallel into different kinds of business. 
For instance, is it wrong for a real estate man who believes that he 
has a house which would actually suit his neighbor far better than 
the one he has purchased from another agent to endeavor to get him 
to dispose of the one he has and take the one he has to offer him? 
Is it wrong for the banker or transportation man to make known the 
advantages of his bank or line and thereby secure patrons from among 
those who are now doing business with other banks or lines? Is it 


wrong for fire insurance companies generally to advertise their ad- 
vantages, as they do, through the insurance press, with the purpose of 
thereby attracting to themselves business now on the books of other 
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companies? And finally, is it wrong for newspapers and magazines 
to enter into this unholy work of “twisting”? 

I ask an answer to each of the above questions, and then submit 
you the following interrogative: 

I herewith give you the record of two $100,000 policies on the life 
of a capitalist of Toronto. The policies were issued on the life of 
the same man, on the same date, at exactly the same premium and on 
the same plan. They have matured and were promptly paid in each 
case, one company having paid the insured a profit of $25,117, the other 
a profit of only $9803. The difference in profit paid by one company 
more than the other was $15,314. Now, would an honest, intelligent 
agent of the company that paid the greater profit have been an ‘“‘un- 
scrupulous person” if, believing in the superiority of his company, 
proved by this result, he had induced, in the early years of this policy, 
without rebate, this capitalist to have lapsed the other and taken his 
policy in its place? 

The difference in the above is emphatic, but I have before me the 
history of another policy issued by another company upon the life of 
an American business man, in which, on a basis of $100,000, precisely 
same plan and age as the above, issued one year earlier, it paid 
$18,532.35 more profit than the best result above quoted; $33,846.35 
more profit than the least profitable one above quoted, or, allowing 
for the difference in premiums, over $10,000 more profit on $100,000 
than the other two together paid on $200,000. 

Now I repeat the question: Would an honest, intelligent agent of 
the company that paid the greater profit have been an “unscrupulous 
person” if he had, without rebate, induced this capitalist of Toronto, 
in the early years of the policies, to have lapsed the policies in both 
the other companies, and if possible, have carried his whole insurance 
with the company whose results are superior to the combined results 
of the other two? Now I ask an unequivocal answer to these ques- 
tions? 

Never will rebating be discontinued while some of the larger com- 
panies, especially in the last half of each year, send out agents to 
scrape up immense amounts of insurance upon any terms upon which 
it can be secured, freely offering not only ninety per cent, but to in- 
fluential men 100 per cent, off in order to dispose of their policies and 
create an apparent gain in insurance over their large competitors, 
thus throwing away their policyholders’ money, and to that extent 
making it impossible for them to do as well for them as the more 
conservative companies. 

This extravagant rebating has become known to a large proportion 
of insurers who know they have to pay but little to get the policies 
of some companies; can get them at all times and under almost any 
circumstances, who, therefore, lay very little store by insurance ob- 
tained in this way, and look with strong suspicion upon even the 
largest company that peddles its business in this “Cheap-John”’ style, 
and stand ready to give up such policies just as soon as the agent of 
an honest company that doesn’t have to rebate in order to get busi- 
ness comes along and shows them how much better he can do for 
them. 

The fellow who hawks his policies around like spoiled fish at any 
price makes the work a very easy one for an intelligent agent of a 
better company to come along and “twist” his neighbor out of a 
company which has, “like the unclean bird, fouled its own nest,” and 
depreciated its issues to an extent that would be impossible from any 
other source. 

The writer of this, who claims as much moral character as is pos- 
sessed by any officer of either of the great companies of this country, 
though he be not done in bronze or printers’ ink, has himself “twisted” 
scores and scores of policies out of other companies into the one which 
he represented, and from men quite as competent to know what is 
best for them as the man behind THE Spectator, but never, within 
his recollection, did he “twist” the policy of any company which had 
not rebated (given away) its policy in the first place. The holders 
of such policies know that companies issuing them have gotten a 
reputation for extravagance, recklessness and high-pressure methods 
generally, and were, therefore, not only willing but glad to secure the 
policies of a company which has enough regard for itself, its policy- 
holders and for the profession in which it is engaged, to require actual 
payment of the full premium and from all alike, although not “super- 
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vised by eighty-two governments,” with three precincts to be heard 
from. 

I am aware that some of the companies’ head devils, heretofore, in 
rebating, now claim to have reformed, but, like women who have lost 
their virtue, cannot redeem those they have debauched, and are doomed 
themselves to remain soiled doves, as the ex-convict retains his char- 
acter after his stripes are taken off. 

In the city in which I live few intelligent men expect to pay much, if 
anything, for the policies of even large companies, whose cry in the 
market is like that of the prostitute: Who? Who? Anybody! 

Don’t pour out all the vials of your wrath upon the detective; save 
just a little bit for the thief. Very respectfully, 


Norfolk, Va., October 14, Igor. D. HumpHreys. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALABAIIA AND [I1ISSISSIPPI. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The South-Eastern Tariff Association has applied the new rate of in- 
surance, basis fifty cents, dating from October 3, the day the city ap- 
pointed a building inspector. The full requirements of the stipulations 
of the contract entered into between the association and the city have 
been met, and now the city has been placed in the list of first-class cities. 
Special Agent Caldwell is still at work classifying the property, which 
will be finished in about ten days. 

The South-Eastern Tariff Association has taken three-fourths clause 
from the city of Birmingham and substituted the seventy-five per cent 
coinsurance clause. 

The insurance men, who are more than any other class in the State of 
Mississippi interested in the anti-trust laws of that State, are watching 
with much interest a suit against several cotton oil firms made by the 
State officials. These suits will come up for hearing before the Supreme 
Court in Jacksonville next week. They involve the groundwork of the 
law, and it is thought the real worth of the measure will be to some ex- 
tent indicated by the decisions. 

Capt. John G. Smith, president of the State Underwriters Association, 
who has been very ill for some time, is better, and will soon be able to get 
down to work. SOUTHRON. 

Birmingham, Ala., October 21. 








THE NORTHWEST. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Articles of incorporation have been filed in Minneapolis. of Samuel 
Johnson & Co., to engage in soliciting life insurance. The capital stock 
is $25,000. The incorporators are Samuel Johnson, H. V. Pearlman, Chas. 
J. Tryon and William J. Mathews. 

Commissioner Dearth of Minnesota has begun proceedings against the 
Lincoln Life and Accident Company of Minneapolis. An order has been 
made restraining the company from doing any business or collecting any 
money until it can show that it is worthy to continue. 

The Commissioner has also notified the Globe and Rutgers Fire of New 
York to show that it is not violating Minnesota laws, alleging a violation 
of the standard policy and resident agent sections. 

The Colonial Fire of West Virginia, with its home office in Washington, 
D. C., has been admitted to Minnesota. 

The Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Grand Forks, 
N. D., has bought the property at Fourth and DeMers avenue, to furnish 
office space for the company. 

Mercantile risks of Duluth, Minn., are being rerated. 

Minneapolis, October 21. re PP. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


[Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc.. such 
as appointments of superintendents and assistant_superintendents, or anything 
of interest in connection with industrial insurance.] 


—Assistant J. H. Richmond of Toronto, of the Metropolitan, has been 
appointed inspector for the Canadian territory. 

—Edgar Durkee, assistant for the Metropolitan at Sydney, N. S., has 
been appointed superintendent at Vancouver, B. C. 

—George E. Pyle, assistant superintendent of the Metropolitan’s Cal- 
vert-Baltimore district, has been made superintendent at Cumberland, Md. 

—Sun Life of America continues to pay out claims on account of the 
Galveston disaster of a year ago. The total amount paid out now reaches 
$52,515. 

—The Hartford Life has appointed Irwin Zimmerman superintendent 
of the Philadelphia, North district. He was formerly Metropolitan super- 
intendent of the Bangor district. 

—Brisbin, Pa., a town of 1580 inhabitants, is very nearly a Prudential 
town, for on its main street there are fourteen houses sheltering sixty- 
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nine people, of whom forty-two are insured in the Prudential, and no 
other company is represented by a policyholder. Two of the company’s 
agents live on the street, and they promise that ‘‘in a short time we shall 
have them all insured.” 


—Superintendents of Division G of the Prudential met recently at 
Louisville, and of Division J at Utica, Ill. As is to be expected of Pru- 
dential gatherings, both were highly successful. 


—On Shelby avenue in Nashville, Tenn., there is a row of twelve houses 
in which forty-nine people reside, all of whom are insured, and thirty-two 
of them are insured in the Sun Life of Louisville. 


—In Great Britain there are ten times as many industrial policies in 
force as there are ordinary, while in the United States the proportion is 
but three and a half to one. This should encourage industrial agents on 
this side of the water to cover the field still more thoroughly. 


—Dr. Richard Jahr of Jersey City, who was recently convicted of con- 
spiring to defraud the Colonial Life, was sentenced to $200 fine and three 
months imprisonment. On a motion being made to reconsider the sen- 
tence the term of imprisonment was remitted and a fine of $400 and costs 
imposed. 

—Citizens Life of Sydney, N. S. W., is pushing hard for a place among 
the leading industrial insurance companies of the world. It is doing 
a big business in the Southern Hemisphere, and is getting firmly planted 
in Great Britain. A new building is being erected for it in Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

—The Sun Life has promoted L. T. Erickson to the superintendency of 
Galveston, Tex. Superintendent O. P. Wallingford has been transferred 
from Lexington to Cynthiana, and S. H. Webster has been made assistant 
at Nashville. Recent appointments of agents to assistancies are: O. E. 
Prytz, Chicago No. 3; E. Q. Beekman, Bessemer, Ala.; M. M. Sizemore, 
Birmingham, Ala.; George J. McHugh, Mobile, Ala.; E. G. Eaton, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; John Nolan, Indianapolis No. 1; T. A. Rager, Denison, 
Tex. 

—The great English writer, Arthur Helps, whose books on how to get 
or in the world have been so valuable to thousands, says: ‘‘Any man 
who is to succeed must not only be industrious, but he must have an al- 
most ‘ignominious’ love of details.” The Executive, says The Weekly 
Standard of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia, calls special atten- 
tion to this. The weekly industrial business in particular is largely a 
business of details and very small details. In the one matter of seeing 
that application forms are correctly filled many agents fail. Their failure 
causes great delay and unnecessary expense to the company. The as- 
sistant’s neglect to give his attention to the agent in the matter of small 
details is another cause of failure in districts that ought to make beiter 
records. Without calling names, the Executive wishes that those super- 
intendents who have been receiving forms returned for correction, or had 
attention called to inaccuracies, will take these remarks as intended 
especially for themselves. . 


Colonial Notes.—The following changes are recently recorded: Sidney 
E. Lacy is appointed to the managership of Dover; to assistancies: W. W. 
Longabough, West Philadelphia; Archibald J. McPhee, Elizabeth; Charles 
H. Pfeffer, Greenville; Wilbert G. Clark, Camden; Harold W. Stocker, 
Easton; Walter S. Lawrence, Harlem.—The districts which claim the 
company’s special commendation at the present time for yearly collec- 
tions are: New Brunswick, H. D. M. Dunn; Newark, G. M. Nettleship; 
Easton, J. M. Edwards; Atlantic City, R. G. Stilwell; Long Branch, W. 
H. Spurge.—There is still no change in the company’s leaders in ordinary. 
They stand as follows: Brooklyn No. 1, A. N. Sparks; Newark, G. M. 
Nettleship; New York, P. Robertson; Jersey City, W. P. Selby; Hoboken, 
E. F. Meyer.—Manager Libby of the West Philadelphia district is per- 
forming such feats of valor as to bring him within easy range of Harlem, 
but no evidence has yet been seen that Manager Hughes is disturbed.— 
Newark, under the management of G. M. Nettleship, is also crowding 
Brooklyn No. 1 so hard that Manager Sparks has formed a committee on 
ways and means to meet the emergency.—Manager Selby is bringing 
Jersey City well into the foreground, and promises to make some of the 
old leaders look sick before the year closes.—Manager J. T. Evans, who 
is at the helm in Camden, seems to have an eye on all the details of his 
business, the result of which is shown in the gratifying district record in 
both departments.—Elizabeth has always been reckoned as a hard field, 
but this never seems to have frightened Manager Godridge, who is pulling 
ahead in the most satisfactory manner.—The company’s record still grows 
better and better. If this were said of one feature of the business, the 
outlook might not be so satisfactory, but in all respects, ordinary, in- 
dustrial and percentage of collections, the great lead of 1901 is being main- 
tained, and some of the company’s older and friendly competitors will be 
quite surprised at the general advance when the year’s record is made up. 
We learn there never was a time in the Colonial history when so many 
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reliable ex-representatives of other first-class companies desired to con- 
nect themselves with this concern, evidently appreciating the opportuni- 
ties for advancement. 


HINTS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 


Judging by Appearances.—The industrial agent should learn to do what 
every salesman in any other line of business has to do in order to be suc- 
cessful—learn to ‘‘size-up’”’ his customer. With the physician, a wrong 
diagnosis means wrong treatment and failure; with the life insurance 
agent, a wrong diagnosis means a wrong line of argument followed also 
by failure. Hence the importance of starting right. In canvassing, for 
instance, it is very important to know whether to work toward ordinary, 
intermediate or industrial. To start wrong and then change your tactics 
means waste of time—sometimes waste of confidence and loss of interest 
on the part of the prospect. Try to gauge your man; take into considera- 
tion his earning capacity, his income, the demands upon it, his mode of 
living, personal habits, etc. Some men making salaries high enough to 
enable them to pay for ordinary policies have expensive personal habits, 
which make it highly improbable that they could save, at first at least, 
even enough for a quarterly premium, and would find it easier to pay 
weekly. Nor, on the other hand, should you fail to see and to be the first 
one to see when one of your industrial prospects or policyholders has 
gotten beyond the reach of industrial insurance, and should be landed for 
an ordinary. All this, and more, enters into the matter and makes a 
sound judgment of human nature and an accurate “‘start’’ in canvassing 
along the right lines imperative to a real success. 

Sociability.—Don’t proceed upon the assumption that after a policy has 
once been landed high and dry in your debit that it is solid, and that 
you can neglect it and devote all your attention to new business. Every 
policyholder, no matter how small, feels, and should be encouraged in 
feeling, that he is a part of the company which issues it, and that he is 
entitled to all the consideration and attention that is coming to him. 
Some agents will visit a house, collect the premiums and walk out with- 
out a word to the people who have paid—at least, without a word on busi- 
ness—and this will happen week after week. How do you expect good 
collections, small lapses and small amount of new business written on 
debit when this is the practice.’ Not a word about the latest case of 
dividends or claims paid in that locality or some person of local prom- 
inence recently insured, or one of the hundred and one things which in- 
terest the policyholder and bind him to the company which has issued 
him his policy. Bear this in mind, sociability and good temper, without 
garrulity or freedom, and coupled with an eye to business every time, will 
help to get and keep more business than you know—unless you’re try- 
ing it. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Important Action by New York Board. 

THE New York Board of Fire Underwriters, last week, adopted the reso- 
lutions intended to work a reform in the adjustment of losses in that city. 
The changes in the by-laws authorized the appointment of a committee 
on ‘losses and adjustments, to be composed of eleven members, which shall 
have charge of all adjustments in the metropolitan district in which more 
than three members are involved, and which may, upon request, assume 
charge of the adjustment of smaller losses. All adjusters in the metro- 
politan district must be approved by the committee, and any member 
may be specially represented in an adjustment, after giving written notice, 
by an approved adjusters. The committee will be empowered to suspend, 
temporarily or permanently, any adjuster guilty of improper conduct. 








J. A. Kelsey to Manage Aachen and Munich 

Ir is announced that Joseph A. Kelsey of Chicago, for five years Western 
department manager for the Aachen and Munich Fire of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
will, on January 1, 1902, become United States manager, with offices in 
New York. Charles M. Slocum will be assistant manager. The estab- 
lished policy of the company in the American field will be maintained, and 
the Pacific coast department will continue under the management of 
Cwzsar Bertheau, as heretofore. 





The Continental’s Generous Offer. 
ANY agent accepting the offer made by the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany on the front cover of THE SPECTATOR will certainly feel that he has 
received his money’s worth ten times over. For an investment of eighteen 


cents (to cover postage) any agent may secure a copy of ‘‘How to Build 
a Home”’ (illustrated), containing the fruits of a quarter-century’s obser- 
vations, and the results of his own experience in building, by F. C. Moore; 
“How to Build Fireproof and Slow Burning,” an exhaustive treatise, with 
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valuable illustrations, which also contains the “Instructions for Construc- 
tion of Fire Doors and Shutters,’’ adopted by the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters; ‘‘Plans and Specifications for Hconomical Dwelling Houses, 
Farm Buildings, etc.,’’ also embracing forms of contracts, which would 
prove very useful to an intending builder; a pamphlet written by a com- 
mittee consisting of F. C. Moore, H. H. Hall, E. C. Irwin, D. W. C. 
Skilton and James Nichols, bearing upon ‘“‘The Relation of Fire Insurance 
to the Community,’”’ and containing strong arguments against the prevail- 
ing errors of the public mind; and a leaflet describing ‘‘What Constitutes 
a Safe Electrical Equipment.” Hundreds of practical ideas may be drawn 
from this small library. 





Gasoline Dangers. 

In the new rules and requirements for the construction, installation 
and use of gasoline vapor gas lighting machines, lamps and systems, 
as recommended by the committee of consulting engineers of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, five general divisions are made 
These are briefly described as follows: 

Class A—Machines Having Outside Carbureters.—These machines, 
which do not introduce liquid gasoline into the building, are re- 
garded, from an insurance viewpoint, as constituting the least dan- 
gerous type of gas machine. 

Class B—Machines Having Inside Carbureters.—These machines 
are regarded, from an insurance viewpoint, as more dangerous than 
those having outside carbureters, owing to the fact that they intro- 
duce gasoline in liquid form and manufacture gas inside the building. 

Class C—Gasoline Oil Distribution Systems.—These systems are 
regarded, from an insurance viewpoint, as more dangerous than the 
systems in Class A or Class B. Where used, their hazards should 
be recognized by underwriters. 

Class D—Gasoline Vapor Lamps.—These lamps are regarded, from 
an insurance viewpoint, as even more dangerous than the systems 
covered in Class A, Class B or Class C, and where used their hazards 
should be recognized by underwriters in higher rates of premium. 

Class E—Especially Hazardous Systems.—Gasoline vapor gas 
lighting machines or systems in which any of the following defects 
are inherent, or in which the hazardous conditions which they repre- 
sent, are likely to obtain, introduce especially dangerous features, 
which cannot be measured by any obtainable rate: 

1. Machines which have no automatic control over either the 
quantity or quality of the gas supplied. 

2. Systems in which it is possible to admit at one time more than 
one gallon of gasoline inside the building. 

3. Machines in which a flame is used to vaporize gasoline. 

4. Systems in which sheet metal piping is used to distribute gas. 

5. Machines or systems in which air is drawn into the open end 
of the service pipe, as in a Bunsen burner. 

Machines which require hand regulation, as the number of 
burners in use is varied. 


Following the description of each class is given a set of stringent 
rules applying particularly to such class, and tending to greatly 
minimize the hazard arising from the use of gasoline. 

Another pamphlet contains rules and requirements in relation to 
gasoline engines. 





‘¢ Fire Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees ”’ 
“FIRE Insurance Laws, Taxes and Fees” is the most complete compilation 
in a condensed form of the insurance laws of the various States that has 
ever come to my desk, and should be in the hands of every agent and 
company.—Le Roy Grant, Auditor and ex-Officio Insurance Commissioner 
of Wyoming. 

It is one of the most valuable works that has ever entered this Depart- 
ment. I show it and urge its purchase upon every agent, special or man- 
ager, who visits the Department.—J. H. Schively, Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner, State of Washington. 





The American Bankers Association. 

THE meeting of the above-named association, at Milwaukee, last week, 
was numerously attended by representatives of a large number of banks, 
and was the most important meeting the association has ever had. Many 
matters of financial importance were discussed, and among the speakers 
was Secretary of the Treasury L. J. Gage, who set forth some ideas re- 
garding national finances that have received widespread attention. The 
committee on fidelity insurance presented its report, from which we make 
the following extracts: 

We found that, three years ago, rates ranged from $1.50 to $5 per 
thousand. While some companies claimed to have an experience table 


based on their own insurance, there was, so far as we could learn, no 
combined experience table on this branch of insurance, and some com- 
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panies frankly stated that they had not separated their bank risks from 
their general business. 

In order to ascertain what was an equitable and adequate rate, it be- 
came necessary to secure tables of the experience of our own members, 
which have satisfied us that the highest rates were not warranted by 
conditions, and that while the very low rates might be adequate in 
especially favorable years, or possible for some company enjoying a par- 
ticularly favorable loss ratio, for a series of years, they are probably too 
low to afford assurance of sufficient income to meet losses in full over a 
period of years, and this, not because losses consume so much of the 
premium income, as because expenses take the major part of the receipts. 

We are satisfied that the lowest rates then granted were made in fierce 
competition for business, instead of as the result of deliberate judgment 
based on carefully-prepared statistics. It is to be noted that, while no 
lower rates are obtained than the lowest, three years ago, the high rates, 
then so common, have practically disappeared. The publication of the 
information furnished this committee has, therefore, tended to establish 
rates on a more uniform and equitable basis. Members are informed that 
companies of unquestioned standing are now accepting business on the 
association form of bond at $3 per thousand, and on forms affording less 
protection at lower rates. 

A very considerable percentage of our members using corporate fidelity 
insurance has adopted the association form of bond, and many more have 
expressed a determination to do so at their next renewal. An even more 
general adoption will follow a knowledge of its provisions and a compari- 
son with contracts drawn for the companies by their attorneys. 

Briefly, some of its advantages over other forms are: 

1. It was drawn for the association, under the direction of this com- 
mittee, by the eminent law firm, Butler, Notman, Joline & Mynderse of 
New York. 

2. It is in the line of uniformity. 

3. Its basis is a premium payment, and not an application filed with 
the surety company. 

4. The rights and duties of both parties appear in the bond. It is the 
whole contract, so that statements, application blanks, etc., are not needed 
to make a considerable but invisible portion of its terms. 

5. It is a contract of insurance rather than of suretyship. Talk this 
peint over with your attorney. 

Each man is bonded as an employee, permitting freedom of transfer 
without notice to the company, thus preventing any question as to his 
serving in a dual capacity, or, in case of a default, any question as to 
whether it occurred while he performed the particular duties for which he 
was bonded, such as bookkeeper, teller, etc. 

7. It is a continuous bond, so long as the premiums are paid. A loss 
may be recovered years after the default, if the bond is still in force. 

8. It insures not only the funds of the bank, but the funds of others in 
the hands of the bank for which it is responsible. 

9. The theory of the bond is that the entire staff should be covered 
under it, so that if a default occurs where one of two or more men might 
be the guilty party, it is not obligatory on the insured to say which one 
is guilty. . 

10. It covers all men under it to a definite date, instead of having bonds 
expiring all through the year. 

11. Employees may be added to or taken from the bond at any date. 

12. It is absolutely free from any clause designed to befog a clean-cut 
contract. 

We regret to be obliged to report that in some cases companies are 
writing this policy only after persistent attempts to furnish their other 
forms, and some are insisting on the assured making warranties in the 
application blank as a basis of the contract. This makes a conflict in the 
terms of the policy, and is liable to involve the bank accepting such in- 
surance in litigation and possible failure to recover, in case of loss. Our 
members cannot too carefully guard against any attempt to substitute 
an application blank containing warranties for a cash premium as a basis 
for the insurance. 

For information of our members, we give a list of the companies writing 
this bond, and quote briefly their expressions in regard to it: 

Ztna Indemnity Company of Hartford, Conn.: “It seems to be fair 
both to the company and the assured.” 


American Bonding and Trust Company of Baltimore, Md.: “Its terms 
are fair to both the employer and the surety.” 
City Trust, Safe Deposit and Surety Company of Philadelphia: ‘I have 


no hesitancy in saying that I regard the form of bond as entirely fair 
beth to the surety companies and the banks.” “ 

Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.: 
form, in main, is satisfactory.” 

National Surety Company of New York: 
best bond in the market.” 

Pacific Surety Company of San Francisco, Cal.: “It appears to be a 
bond fair to the bank and fair to the surety company.” 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Baltimore, Md.: ‘The 
bond submitted is, indeed, a most admirably constructed instrument to 
safeguard the interests of the banks of your association.” 

Employers Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., London: 
tract is very fair, and with as few technicalities as possible.” 

Union Surety and Guaranty Company of New York: ‘Yours is the most 
equitable form of bond yet devised.” 

It is to be noted that the first loss occurring where our form of bond 
was used was also covered by a bond in another company using their own 
form, and the member communicating the loss reports: ‘“‘The company 
furnishing us the A. B. A. form say they will settle at any time, but the 
other seems disposed to resist.’’ 

A blanket bond has been extensively advertised as recommended by a 
committee of bankers, and that no member of this association may con- 
found any such bond with the bond approved by this association, we wish 
to state that we have not recommended any blanket bond, nor have we 
seen one that did not contain conditions that would preclude our either 
using it ourselves or commending it to others. 

Numerous and heavy as were the defalcations for the year 1900, it 
should be borne in mind that the combined office force of our members 
exceeds thirty thousand, and among those that were covered by corporate 
suretyship, for each bonded man that strayed from the path of rectitude, 


“The 
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there were over nine hundred that remained faithful. It is to be noted 
that the heavy defalcations last year were mostly by men not covered by 
surety bonds. Without intimating that the companies do not, as a rule, 
pay their losses, we regret to report that, during the year 1900, sixty-one 
per cent of the losses reported to us were resisted, contested, or otherwise 
unpaid by the companies who had accepted the premiums and issued 
therefor, something that was called fidelity insurance, the losses to our 
members from this source being in a single year several times the aver- 
age annual loss, which was reported by our secretary as sustained by 
our members from the depredations of burgiars, robbers and ‘“‘hold-ups”’ 
since 1894. In marked contrast to this condition is the record of the 
Bankers Guarantee and Trust Fund of London, a mutual fidelity com- 
pany of and for British banks, whose secretary recently stated to a mem- 
ber of this committee that, in their thirty-six years of experience, not a 
single claim had been contested. 

In spite of the dark record of defalcations last year, and partially be- 
cause of the failure of the companies to pay the losses reported, our 
members will be interested to know that for every dollar the companies 
returned the banks connected with this association in loss payments they 
received $7.81 in premium income, and that, in the last three years, the 
excess of premium payments made by our members to the companies over 
the losses recovered is little, if any, less than one million dollars, and 
that this is going on at nearly the same ratio, because, while the rates are 
considerably lower than heretofore, the volume of business is increasing. 
The contributions coming from single banks connected with this associa- 
tion range as high as $4000, and in one instance reaches $6000 a year. 





Promotion in the [etropolitan Life. 
GEORGE B. WOODWARD, for some time past secretary of the Metropolitan 
Life, has been elected third vice-president of the company, a newly cre- 
ated executive position. James S. Roberts has been promoted to the 
secretaryship, and his old place as assistant secretary will be filled by 
T. R. Richardson. 





The Mosquito and the Giant. 


WE are not surprised to learn that “‘life underwriters deprecate the attack 
on Philip H. Farley of the Mutual Life of New York, made by A. J. Flit- 
craft at the meeting of the Life Underwriters Association of Chicago,” 
on Wednesday evening. The statement is that Mr. Flitcraft took ad- 
vantage of the occasion, which was in reality a reception to the new presi- 
dent of the National Association, who was elected over Mr. Farley at the 
recent convention, to assert that the defeat of the latter was due to his 
connection with the executive special department of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, ‘‘which has lately been practically abolished because 
it was in violation of good practices.”” There is nothing that will so 
quickly destroy the associations of agents as the introduction of company 
politics. The vital principle underlying association is harmony. It was 
to create comity of intercourse between the representatives of competing 
companies that these organizations were formed. Any member who 
assails a company represented in his association introduces discord and, 
what is worse, the entering wedge of disintegration. This is what Mr. 
Flitcraft is reported to have done in reflecting upon the business policy 
of one of the companies in the Chicago association. We do not hear that 
he was rebuked by the association, but if he was not the discipline cannot 
be too soon administered. The tendency to such an offense should be 
stamped out at once. Mr. Flitcraft can perhaps explain, but his bump- 
tiousness on other occasions leads us to suspect that he has not been mis- 
represented in this case. As for Mr. Farley, he is quite able to take care 
of himself in any controversy that may be forced upon him. He is a 
devoted friend of the association idea, and has proved it in service, and he 
is not likely to abandon it so long as the organization itself is true to its 
ideals.—The Weekly Underwriter. 


A despatch to The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin says: 

Official notice of the charges of A. J. Flitcraft of Oak Park against the 
Mutual Life of New York may be taken by the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Chicago. J. C. Jackson, one of the general agents of the Mutual 
Life under Manager W. B. Carlile in Chicago, and a member of the Life 
Underwriters Association, has addressed a communication to President 
J. W. Janney of that organization, reciting the charges directed against 
the company by Mr. Flitcraft and stating that they were wholly erroneous. 
Mr. Jackson takes the position that such an attack, made in an open meet- 
ing, should not go unanswered, and that the members should take action 
officially deprecating any such language as was used by the speaker. 

It appears that in addition to the remarks previously credited to Mr. 
Flitcraft he stated that the Mutual Life had arranged to pay Mr. Farley 
his salary to act as president of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and his expenses in traveling about the country for the advertis- 
ing it would give the company. 





Life Underwriters Association of New York. 

ON Tuesday evening the fall season was opened by the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York by a meeting and banquet. The executive com- 
mittee had selected the Hotel Earlington on Twenty-seventh street, near 
Broadway, as the place of meeting, and those who attended were thor- 
oughly satisfied, both with the dinner and the entertainment provided. At 
the business meeting memorial resolutions on the death of Alvah W. 
Brown and Charles L. Walker were adopted. 

President Frank K. Kohler acted as toastmaster after the dinner, and 
first presented the report of the delegates to the Portland convention. In 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. Register of Philadelphia, the speech pre- 
pared by him was read by Mr. Yereance. W. D. Wyman, the new presi- 
dent of the national association, was then introduced, and received a warm 
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welcome. He urged increased activity in bringing in to the association 
the life insurance agents now on the outside. Mr. Wyman was followed 
by J. W. Fitzpatrick of Portland, Me., who had been chairman of the 
committee charged with the entertainment of the national association. 
P. H. Farley spoke briefly, and made a hit in referring to the presence 
of the president-elect and the president licked. Col. J. A. Goulden and 
Col. John W. Vrooman brought the speechmaking to a close. During the 
evening a few vaudeville specialties were introduced, and the hundred or 
more guests present had a highly satisfactory time. President Kohler has 
a right to feel satisfied with the good start given the association for the 
winter. 





MERE MENTION. 


Life Insurance Notes. 

—Agency Director Louis B. Dierkes of the New York Life at Cincinnati was 
married October 10. 

—The Fidelity Mutual has appointed J. W. King manager for Marietta, Ohio, 
and the adjoining territory. 

—James H. Duvall, Jr., of Baltimore, formerly agent for Fidelity and Casualty, 
died recently of nervous prostration. 

—The conditions in Cleveland, Ohio, being so good, the Cleveland Association 
has declined to adopt the protective bureau idea. 

—Fidelity Mutual Aid Association of Henning, Minn., has been authorized to 
start a sick benefit business on the assessment plan. 





—The Century Life Insurance Company, a new stipulated premium company 
at Kansas City, Mo., will soon be ready for business. 

—Missouri has another new fraternal order known as the Fraternal Bond. Its 
officers are at Chillicothe, Mo. R. S, Hall is president and J. E. Watkins secre- 
tary. 

—J. L. Dean has been appointed to succeed Major John B. Pirtle of Louisville, 
who recently resigned as State agent for the Travelers of Hartford, for Ken- 
tucky. 

—Walter D. Marmaduke has been arrested at New Orleans charged with 
robbing the safe in the office of B. H. Richardson, general agent of the Wash- 
ington Life. 

—The Seaboard and Roanoke Railroad Company has closed a deal with the 
Maryland Casualty of Baltrmore for the exclusive sale of accident policies at the 
different offices along its lines. 

—Patrick A. Egan of St. Paul, for some time past local agent of the Minne- 
sota Mutual Life of that city, has been promoted to the position of general agent 
for the State of Minnesota. 

—The Illinois Life is now paying its first dividends as a legal reserve com- 
pany. The payments amount to fifteen per cent. Its policies provide for annual 
dividends after the first year. 

—Nathan Kaufman and Clifford W. Darby have been appointed to succeed 
Edwin Fowler, who has resigned on account of his advanced age, as State agents 
of the Mutual Benefit Life for Missouri. 

—Daniel Huguenin, formerly with the Chicago office of the Prudential Life, has 
been appointed district manager, with headquarters at Pontiac, Ill., by Ferguson 
Brothers, managers of the Prudential for Northern Illinois. 

—Grant Oaks of Kansas City and Royal Court of St. Joseph, Mo., two fra- 
ternals, have consolidated under the title of the former, with headquarters at St. 
Joseph. W. T. S.. Barnes is president and R. A. Miller, secretary. 

—Joseph B. Falk of New York, for several years president of the New York 
Lodge of the Independent Order of B’nai B’rith and an ex-president of the 
Grand Lodge, also connected with a number of other benevolent organizations, 
died last week. 

—About seventy-five agents in Chicago and Cook County, under Manager W. 
B. Carlile of the Mutual Life, have formed an organization for the discussion of 
mutual interests and to consider the various phases of business. S. J. Bellamy 
is president, and H. C. Pegram secretary. 

—The Penn Mutual will go on a three per cent basis after May 1, 1902. Re- 
ports that it would continue on the three and one-half per cent basis are em- 
phatically denied. A new five per cent gold bond with coupons will be issued 
in 1902, probably at the time of the other change. 

—Provident Life and Trust Company has filed suit in Philadelphia to restrain 
the city and State from assessing for taxation the assets of its insurance depart- 
ment. If the company is taxed on the basis fixed by the board of revenue com- 
missioners it will be mulcted in the sum of $126,587. 

—The World’s Fair National Commission at St. Louis has selected Mrs. John 
A. McCall, wife of the president of the New York Life, and Mrs. John M. Hol- 
combe, wife of the vice-president of the Phcenix Mutual Life, as members of the 
board of women managers of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis 
in 1903. 

—S. C. Bolling has been appointed general superintendent of agencies of the 
Equitable Life, with headquarters at the home office of the society in New York. 
Mr. Bolling ranks with the mest successful agency organizers of the country, and 
the Equitable is to be congratulated upon securing his services. For about six 
years he was superintendent of agencies of the Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia, and for several years past has been one of the managers of agencies of the 
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Franklin Life of. Springfield, Ill. 
who have been associated with him as comanagers, will continue in charge of the 
agency department of the Franklin, thus assuring a continuance of the success 
achieved by this Western company. 


George B. Stadden and W. F. Workman, 


—Metropolitan Life has obtained judgment against Webb McNall, formerly 
Superintendent of Insurance for Kansas, for $1515 for taxes paid on business of 
1898, although the two per cent tax law was not passed until 1899. If the judg- 
ment is affirmed the legislature will be asked to return the money, as McNall 
covered it into the treasury. 


—In the Table of Personal Accident Business by States published in Tue 
SPECTATOR last week the figures of the Pacific Mutual for New York were inad- 
vertently omitted. The company received in New York last year premiums 
amounting to $46,200, and incurred losses of $14,202. It ranked number eight 
among personal accident companies operating in New York. 


—Fidelity Mutual Life reports tor the quarter ending September 30 receipts of 
$648,155; payments to members, $180,963; excess of income over disbursements, 
$242,027; new business written, $4,934,119; total net ledger assets, $3,587,393. An 
increase of twenty-two and one-half per cent in net receipts, a lower loss ratio 
and a gain of sixteen per cent in new business show that the company continues 
to prosper. 

—The Mutual Life has divided Ohio into four districts. The Cleveland district 
will have Frank Adams, private secretary of the president, as manager. South- 
western Ohio, including Dayton, will be managed by S. M. Brandebury at Cin- 
cinnati. The eastern section of the State will have E. C. Paine as manager. The 
northwestern portion of the State will have Charles E. Holt, now manager at 
Toledo, with headquarters in that city. 

—C. W. Pickell, general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual at Detroit, cele- 
brated his tenth anniversary in that position on the 10th inst. Agents of Mr. 
Pickell celebrated the event with a theater party, a coaching ride and a banquet. 
President Hall and Inspector of Agencies Sargeant were present during the 
festivities. In the ten years Mr, Pickell has increased the business on the books 
of the Detroit agency from $1,500,000 to over $11,000,000. 


—A suit has been begun against the Temperance and General Life Insurance 
Company at Montreal, in behalf of the late Gat Howard of Hartford, Conn., who 
was insured for $10,000 in that company. Howard was recently killed while acting 
as scout for the Canadian contingent in the South African war. The plaintiff 
claims that the company was aware of his enlistment as scout, and accepted the 
payment of premium. The defense is that the policy did not cover war risk. 

—Union Surety and Guaranty Company is now issuing a policy insuring 
against loss of shipments of bonds, coupons, bank notes, legal tender, certificates 
of stock or other securities or valuables while in transit in the registered mails, 
covering the United States, Canada, Great Britain or continent of Europe. The 
statement of the company as of September 30 last shows assets of $587,162, an 
increase of $133,725 since January 1, while the surplus and premium reserve has 
increased in the same period from $45,058 to $86,798, exclusive of the capital stock 
of $250,000. 

—A suit has been filed in the United States Circuit Court at Chicago by two 
Milwaukee policyholders of the Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
asking for a receiver on the ground that the bill providing for its reorganization 
as an old line company is unconstitutional. The officers of the company, which 
was formerly the Bankers Life of St. Paul, are not at all afraid of the outcome 
of the suit, which they think is instigated by parties who have for some years 
past attempted to harass the company. In the reorganization all policyholders 
have been treated equitably, and those desiring to continue on the old plan have 
their interests fully safeguarded. 


Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The local rate war at Beaver Dam, Wis., has been terminated. 

—The Indianapolis Fire has appointed J. J. Coffey & Co. managers for Cook 
county. 

—A new company at Davis, Ark., is styled the First National Fire Insurance 
Company. 

—The North British and Mercantile has appointed Barry & Mosher agents for 
Baltimore, Md. 

—Three shares of Hartford Fire stock sold at 520% and 520% at auction in 
Boston recently. 

—The third annual meeting of the Virginia Association of Local Agents was 
held at Roanoke, October 23, 1901. 

—It is stated that William E. Rollo & Son have purchased the agency of 
Collins, Craine & Park of Chicago. : 

—H. P. Magill & Co. of La Crosse, Wis., have repurchased their agency which 
they sold to Burke & Barresen in 1900. 

—We regret to learn of the death of the chief clerk in the Continental’s 
accounting department, Edward Haight. 

—The Niagara of New York has made a new application for membership in the 
Western Factory Insurance Association. 

—The Narragansett Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Providence, R. I., has 
been licensed to do business in Michigan. 

—The officers of the “Northern Fire Insurance Company” of Chicago are: 
President, R. D. Cody; secretary, W. E. Oglesby. 

—When a carpenter or a mason wishes to perform his best work, his first 

thought is to provide himself with the best of tools. Similarly, the best results 
in a fire insurance agency are secured by the use of Crane’s double and triple 
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index expiration registers. Send six cents to The Spectator Company, 95 William 
street, New York, for sample sheets and prices. 

—The $20,000,000 line covering all property of the Northern Pacific Railrcad has 
been written through a local agency at Duluth, Minn. 

—John W. Brooks of Torrington, Conn., Insurance Commissioner of Con- 
necticut from 1880 to 1883, died at his home from heart disease. 

—The Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico agents of the London and Lanca- 
shire and the Orient will report to San Francisco after October 31. 

—Fire Marshal McGill of Pittsburg thinks that a better water supply in that 
city would result in a reduction of rates by insurance companies. 

—In the future the Local Fire Insurance Association of Cincinnati will furnish 
the insured with copies of new rate schedules at the time of rescheduling. 

—The Aé&tna has appointed P. P. Tucker of Dallas, Tex., special agent for that 
State, to succeed the late J. D. Thomas, formerly special agent of the A€tna. 

—A. C. Stocker of Minneapolis has withdrawn from the James C. Moody in- 
surance agency, having been appointed agent for the Reading Fire in Minneapolis, 


—A. R. Thommasson has been appointed general agent for the Southern 
States for the North British and Mercantile, with headquarters at the New York 
office. 

—Chief Foley is urging the common council of Milwaukee to appropriate 
$50,000 in addition to the $50,000 already laid aside for the construction of a steel 
fireboat. 

—The October 1, 1901, statement of the Firemens and Mechanics of Madison, 
Ind., shows $108,797 of assets, a reinsurance reserve of $7450, and a net surplus 
of $1347. 

—QOn account of the good work in a recent fire in New Orleans by the fire de- 
partment, the banking institutions in the block saved have raised $1500 for the 
pension fund. 

—Charles R. McCabe will succeed the late Frank Slavik as special agent for 
the Traders in Illinois. He was formerly Cook county special agent for R. S. 
Critchell & Ce. 

—Robert S. Price has engaged in independent adjusting for Louisiana and 
Texas, with headquarters at New Orleains. He was formerly with Trezevant & 
Cochran of Dallas, 

—D. M. Darby, now with the Home Insurance Company, has been appointed 
secretary of the New York department of the Caledonian, which position he will 
fill on November 1. 

—Owing to the provisions of the valued policy law, the Minnesota Insurance 
Department rules that the eighty per cent coinsurance clause cannot be used in 
policies on buildings. 

—Joseph Givernaud, agency superintendent of the Orient of Hartford, and J. 
V. Fathergill, New England special agent of the London and Lancashire, have 
exchanged positions. 

—The building of the Teutonia Insurance Company of New Orleans was 
ruined by fire the early part of last week. The company succeeded in saving 
its records, and its loss is covered by insurance. 


—In the opinion of Director Bigelow of the Department of Public Works of 
Pittsburg the downtown district of that city has enough fire plugs. The lack 
of plugs has long been a grievance to the underwriters. 

—St. Louis agents state that before organizing the St. Louis Insurance Agents 
Association the proposed constitution and by-laws were submitted to Judge H. 
S. Priest, and declared as not opposed to the anti-trust laws of Missouri. 

—-Duke R. Johnson, formerly secretary of the State Insurance Company of 
Nashville, which reinsured in 1896, and a well-known local agent, died from the 
effect of wounds received by the accidental discharge of an army rifle last 
Thursday. 

—The first cases brought in Nebraska under the law of 1897, which makes 
policyholders of a Nebraska mutual company liable for its unpaid losses and all 
indebtedness, have been begun against 337 policyholders of the Security Mutual 
of Omaha. 


—The attorney for Klayer has dismissed the seventeen suits in Illinois against 
the A®tna, the Fire Association, the Phenix of Brooklyn and the Springfield. His 
apparent inability or disinclination to furnish bonds to guarantee costs probably 
“doth his quietus make.” 

—The Birmingham Mutual Fire and General Insurance Association, Ltd., of 
Birmingham, England, is said to be writing some American risks. This company 
was organized in 1899, and has a subscribed capital of £100,000, of which £10,000 
are stated to have been paid in. 

—Prosecuting Attorney Fulton of Seattle, Wash., and the insurance company 
which was on the Nugent risk, a dwelling in that city, have brought suit against 
the telephone company, claiming that central delayed connection with the fire 
company, thereby giving the fire a chance to spread. 

—On account of the heavy losses at Shreveport, La., which amount to about 
250 per cent of the premium receipts, many companies are withdrawing. The 
Mayor of the city, in a recent conference with the underwriters, promised to do 
all in his power to aid the agents in adopting measures to improve the situation. 


—The following is a list of overdue vessels at San Francisco and the rate of 
reinsurance paid on each, according to The Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin: Ship ‘Principality,’ 168 days out from Tyne, 15 per cent; bark 


“Edouard Detaille,” 159 days from Cardiff, 10 per cent; “La Tour d’Avergne,” 
157 days from Swansea, 10 per cent; ship “Benjamin R. Packard,” 130 days from 
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Norfolk, 15 per cent; ship “Roanoke,” 129 days from Norfolk, 25 per cent. The 
*“Roanoke”’ is not overdue, but it is feared her cargo of coal was wet when taken 
aboard. The following ships are bound for other ports: ‘“Graignair,” 199 days 
from New Caledonia for Philadelphia, 90 per cent, and the “Glenbeck,’’ 155 days 
from Tyne for Valparaiso, 85 per cent. 


—Edgar S. Wilson, Macon, Ga., manager for the Southern department of the 
Firemans Fund Insurance Company, has just gotten settled in his new offices, 
which rank among the handsomest and best-equipped insurance offices in the 
South, occupying the entire second floor of the new Chamber of Commerce buiid- 
ing. Mr. Wilson manages seven States for the Firemans Fund, and deserves a 
great deal of credit for the record he has made. 


—‘Fire Insurance—Insurer and Insured” is the title of a booklet prepared by 
William B. Ellison of the New York bar. It mentions the causes which do er 
may void a fire insurance policy; gives the definition of ‘‘waiver’’ as stated by 
the New York Court of Appeals; construes the cancellation provision; describes 
the insured’s duty after a fire; appraisal methods and policy privileges in rela- 
tion to legal redress. It is an especially useful document for the insured, ad- 
vising him how to avoid a breach of policy conditions which might otherwise be 
ignorantly viclated. 


—A movement, which, if successful, will probably prove to be a deathblow to 
clandestine insurance, has been inaugurated by the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment. Some time ago judgment was taken in an Illinois court for fines to the 
extent of $5000 each against several other State companies alleged to be doing 
business in Illinois without a license. Arrangements have now been made to 
sue three of these companies—the Vernon and the Commercial of Indiana and 
the Continental Fire Association of Texas—in the courts of their own States for 
the recovery of these judgments. 


—A conference of the committees from the governing committee of The Union 
and the board of directors of the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific Coast 
will be held to-morrow at Denver relating to matters connected with the moun- 
tain field, which is under the jurisdiction of both organizations. Agents in 
Denver have raised objections to rating the city under The Union’s new mer- 
cantile schedule; this is one of the points to be settled. This and other ques- 
tions may be solved by Pacific Coast managers having jurisdiction in Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico accepting invitation to join The Union. 


—The monthly meeting of the Insurance Society of New York will be held in 
its rooms at 73 William Street, on October 29. An address on “Mill Fire Pro- 
tection,” by Capt. W. A. Stratton, manager of the Factory Insurance Association, 
will be the feature of the evening, and will be followed by discussion. Among 
the points to be covered wiil be mill construction and arrangement and pro- 
tection by sprinklers, hose, hydrants, fire pails, piping and fire brigades. The 
society is planning a course of ten lectures on “Fire Insurance Law,” to be given 
on Tuesday afternoons by Morris Putnam Stevens, at a cost to members of $10 
for the course. 


—The Fire Marshal’s annual report shows the fire loss of Baltimore to have 
been $483,733, of which $1,456,539 was lost by insurance companies, leaving- 
uninsured $27,194. The total loss for the State of Maryland was $2,419,187, of 
which $2,068,201 was covered by insurance, leaving $350,986 uninsured. The re- 
port shows that during the year from May, 1900, to May, 1901, ten arrests were 
made for incendiarism. The entire cost for maintaining the office of the Fire 
Marshal is $55,000, but it has saved companies much more than that amount in 
blocking several claims. The Marshal claims that the coal oil used in the 
counties throughout the State is of a much inferior grade to that used in Balii- 
more, being more dangerous and explosive; besides this evil, the defects in 
electric wiring should be remedied. Two detectives have been detailed by the 
police department to attend all fires. 





PROMINENT OLD LINE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY DESIRES 
A an experienced organizer to represent them as general agent in 
the Harlem District of New York City. An attractive contract to the 
right man. All communications strictly confidential. 


Address, ‘‘ PROGRESS,”’ 
eare of The Spectator, 





Texas. 

Prosperitv. 

Liberal Renewal Contract. 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 











The above quartette of good things will each contribute 
to your future success if you contract with 


LEE & LEE, General Agents 


DALLAS, - - - - TEXAS 
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figency Wants, 


Higency Wants, 











LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
New Mexico, Arizona and El! Paso District of Texas. 
FINEST CLIMATE KNOWN. 
Splendid Business Field. Rare Opportunities. Come West and Make 
Money. Immense Territory. Three Resident Agents and Two Spec- 
ials Wanted Immediately. Address at once, stating experience and 
references. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES, 
WALTER N. PARKHURST, General Manager. ALBUQUERQUE, N. M 
CALIFORNIA! CALIFORNIA! 

ANTED—BY A PROMINENT NEW YORK COM- 


pany, three reliable business getters as Savy Managers. Exclusive poe 





Business conditions best in history of the State. More business written in 1900 in my fi 
than in the three years precedi T tch commi 


Address, i rf 
HOWARD PERRIN, “Chronicle ”’ Building, San Francisco. 
ANTED—BY THE EQUITABLE LIFE, TWO 


a first-class producers. To the right men, we offer District Manager- 
ships. 


with long time renewals. 








Address, 
RICKARDS & ELLIS, Managers, 
Helena, Montana. 


HEALTH INSURANCE, 


ANTED—RESPONSIBLE, PUSHING AGENTS 

to sell the most liberal Health Insurance Policy—with DEATH INDEMNITY— 

on the market. No medical examination. Agents are making large income. Why not 
you? For territory and particulars, address W. E. Switzer, General Agent—Health 
Insurance Department—The Security Trust & Life Insurance Co., 25 Rroad Street, N. V 











Company Representation Wanted. 
ANTED—BY A MAN OF MANY YEARS OF 


experience to assist some company or general agent in closing 

up a large volume of life insurance in West Virginia, or in Virginia, 

during this, the last quarter of the year, Salary will include expenses, 
Address X., care of THE SPECTATOR, 


Fictuarial. 


AVID PARKS FACKLER, 


Ex-President Actuarial Society, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


35 Nassau St., NEw YorkK (Rooms 1404-5). Telephone 5427 Cortlandt. 
Letters addressed—D. P. Fackler, Actuary, New York—arrive promptly. 


ye C. WRIGHT, 























Successor to Erizurk WRIGHT. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 

Fixed and reasonable charges for all sorts of Actuarial and Accountant work. 
Telephone 2662 Main. 45 Mick Street, Rooms 77-87, BOSTON, 
M't-s MENANDER DAWSON, 

CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


The patronage of Companies, Societies, Agents and Private Per- 
sons solicited, 4 
Room 556. No. 11 Broadway, New York, N Y. 


R E. FORSTER, 
e 








CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


1001 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 





EORGE MILTON STEARNS, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY, 
The patronage of Western Companies solicited. 
Offices 720-724 Walnut St., second story, Foster’s Opera House Block, 
Dzs Morngs, Iowa, 








ANTED—IN OREGON, WASHINGTON AND 

Idaho, a good producer for a District Managership by a leading 
agency of the Washington Life that is writing the largest business per capita 
of any of the company’s agencies. 100%% increase in IgoI over 1900. 
Yearly issues over $1,000,000. Salary, commission and renewal contract 
to reliable party. Address with references, 


BLAIR T. SCOTT, GmengRAL MANAGER, 
610-11-12-13 Chamber of Commerce Building, Portland, Oregon. 





A LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
seeks the services of a capable organizer 
to establish Branch Agencies and Local 
Depositories. 
Address, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Care Spectator, P. O. Box 1117 





ANTED—TWO CITY AGENTS FOR NEWARK. 
Salary or commission contract to the right parties. Communi- 


cations confidential. 
THOS. R. RAITT, State Manager for New Jersey, 


Sun Life Assurance Co., of Canada, 
Bonnell Bldg., 198 Market St., Newark, N. J. 


ANTED.—A DISTRICT MANAGER FOR THE 
cities of Binghamton and Elmira, N. Y., and adjoining territory. 
A most Liberal contract with attractive renewals to the right party. 


Address: M. J. DILLON, Gen’l Agent, Ordinary Department, 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
675-6 O’Neil Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


IFE INSURANCE AGENTS WANTED IN TEXAS 
to solicit for the Old Hartford Life Insurance Company. 
Come to Texas, where wheat, corn and cotton grow im the same field; where cattle in 
great herds graze on a “ thousand hills’; where oil spouts from the earth in many valleys, 
and the people and banks have money to burn. 


I take notes and make advances. I wrote $2,598,000 in 1900. Texas is the best field on 
earth fora hustler. Reference, National Exchange Bank, Dallas, Texas, 


W. H. PATTERSON, Manager, 
Trust Building, Dallas, Texas. 


ANTED—GENERAL AGENT FOR WESTERN 
Pennsylvania with head-quarters at Pittsburg for the CANADA LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Good brokerage and renewals to reliable, competent man. Address or 
apply at once to 











H. S. APP, STATE MANAGER, 
710-713 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





NE HUNDRED PER CENT MORE BUSINESS 
written in 1900 in my field than in the past three years. 

Agents cannot do better than connect themselves with the 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of New York, in the 

best field in the country. Successful writers with up-to-date record 

and reference will be offered good commissions. 

JOS. W. GOUDY, Manager Central and Northern Illinois, 

Masonic Temple, Peoria, III. 








WELL ESTABLISHED WESTERN LIFE INSUR- 

ance Company desires to engage active, reliable agents to 

represent it in the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and 
Tennessee. Good terms to the right men. 


Address, S. A. MILLER, 
260 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 





RANE’S INSURANCE EXPIRATION REGISTERS 
THE VERY BEST, 
Send six cents in postage stamps, to cover bare cost, for semple sheets, 
with prices and explanations, to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, - 95 WILLIAM STREET, New York. 








